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International Lesson Notes. 


To First-day schools that use the 
International Text lessons and wish to 
have extra copies of the Intelligencer 
for use of those members of the class 
who are not subscribers, we will ex- 
tend rate for new subscribers, 
$1.50 per year. Where school is not 
in session all the year, subscriptions 
may be taken for part of the year at 
the rate. For every five sub- 
scriptions thus sent in we will give 
one copy free. 


our 


same 


ELIZABETH BINDER 


Milliner 


Remaining stock of Winter Millin- 
ery now cut to half price 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 
that can’t be beat. 

UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Eggs and Stock in large 


or small quantities. 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
“FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER”’ 


The best proof of this is that our old 
advertisers stand by us. A one-inch in- 
sertion costs but 70cents ; six insertions, 
$3.75; thirteen insertions (three months), 
$8.20 ; one year, $29.00. The wording of 
the advertisement may be changed as 
often as desired. TRY US. 


Your Insurance 


{STNSUSHED, . 
i may be readjusted for the 
new year—reduced 

miums by 


pre- 
the use of a 
watchman’s clock. We are 
headquarters. Dials for all 
makes of clocks at’ low 
prices. Catalogs mailed. 


RIGGS @®& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


NY ONE WANTING OLD COPIES OF THE 
Friends’ Journal, may be able to get what 
they want by writing to G. E. Wood, Peterscreek, 


Pa., R. F. D. 2. 
50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 

Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 
girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 
sample. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 


WANTED. BY A GRADUATE NURSE A 
position fora few weeks. Address Nurse, 
811 N. 20th St., Philadelphia. 





NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 

few boarders this winter, in her comfortable 
Florida home. Address, Mrs. A. H. Wetherell, 
DeLand, Florida. 


ANTED.—AN EDUCATED MAN OF 40, 

formerly a teacher, quiet, sympathetic, and 
helpful, would act as companion, help children 
with studies, attend small store, or assist gener- 
ally in home of educated people. A certain 
amount of manual labor enjoyed. Congenial sur- 
roundings and a little time for study are sought, 
rather than high wages. Satisfactory references. 
Address Frank Stephanson, this office. 





ANTED.—A FRIEND AND WORKING 

Housekeeper for a family of two. Small 
salary, but good home. Address T. M. Longshore, 
1326 Arch St., Phila. 


ANTED.—BY A LADY, BOARD IN 


Friends’ Family, above Girard Ave. Address | 


3345 N. 17th St., Phila. 
ANTED.- MOTHER’S HELPER, EXPER- 
ienced, to care for infant and child at Lans- 
downe. $6.00 a week. Call at 107 N. 19th St., 
City, 9 to 5. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS, MOUNTAIN LAKE 
PARK, TORONTO AND ASBURY PARK 


Bound in cloth. 50 cents each postpaid, 


Address FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


HOME-CURED HAMS. 


One year old hams weighing from 8 to 16 pounds. 
The slaughtering, curing, etc., is all done on the 
farm. Per pound 25 cents. 

H. T. PANCOAST, 

Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 


They are delicious. 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
STOCK BROKER 


High-grade securities for investment 
1413 Walnut Street 
Bell, Wal. 3635.—PHonges—Key. Race, 1217 


| $1.50 books, 25 cents; 
|More for 15 and 10 cents. 
These books are perfectly good, 
(some old, some new), but at 
regular prices have not sold. 


They include stories, science, 
essays, poetry—all good. 


We have no room for names, but will 
gladly send a list in any desired line. 
They would make a first-class First-day 
School library. Four of the very best for 
$1.00, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


JOHN COMLY 


(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association) 


Takes orders for the Autobiography of John J. 
Cornell. Price reduced to $1.50. 


1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents; boards, 38 cents. 

“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 50 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


Cc. P. PETERS & SON 
have removed their 
Real Estate Offices 
to 608 Chestnut Street 


Suburban and Country 


Estab 


Properties a Specialty. 


lished 1886. 


‘COSTLY THY HABIT 


As thy purse can buy ”’ applies also 


to a business man's stationery. 


The BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
5 Restful 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


Convenient Homelike 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 30 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Bell Phone, Spruce 33-55 
Keystone Phone, Race 70-28 





FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 


vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 


tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 


application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 


cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*."*TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Life and Death (Verse) 

‘*The Splendors of War’’ . 
Cards, Dancing, The Theatre . 
Do Not Want to Vote 

Young Women Friends’ Tramp 
Directness 

‘‘International’’ Text Study 
Editorial : 

The Religious Situation in France 
National Vigilance Committee 
How the Impossible Becomes 

Possible 
An Employment Society 
The ‘‘Diggers’’ 
New Testament Miracles 
To Friends of the Olden Time 
Precedent 
Books and Reading . 
The Man Behind the Hoe 
Births, Marriages and Deaths 
Notes and Announcements 
Mid-Winter Conference 
Friends’ Associations 
Swarthmore College Notes 
Books and Reading . 


Calendar of Meetings, etc. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 

Friends’ 

Home 

School 

for Boys 

and Girls 

in the in- 

vigorating 

hill coun- 
try of 

| West- 

chester 

ca, i Ze 


College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. Board and tuition, 
$375 per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
for catalog. 


MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sc., Principal. 
CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, Cor. School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Fall Term Opens Ninth mo. 18, 1906. 


Full Course for Boys and Girls, Kindergarten 
to College, including Tadd System Manual Train- 
ing. For catalogue address 


ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 


decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


. ’ 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


OFFICEs : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 





PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received, Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84, 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Stenographer 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. \ 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


So he died for his faith. That is fine 
More than most of us do. 

But stay! Can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 





In his death he bore witness at last, 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live: every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 

Then we’ll talk of the life that he led 
Never mind how he died. 


—Ernest Crosby in ‘‘ Swords and Plowshares.’’ 


“THE SPLENDORS OF WAR.”’ 


[Protest against the Diversion of the Jamestown Exposition 


to the Service of Militarism,—by Carroll D. Wright, Edwin | 
Gibbons, John 


D. Mead, Edward Everett Hale, Cardinal 
Mitchell, Jane Addams, M. Carey Thomas, William Couper, 


James H. Dillard, Joseph Lee, J. Howard McFarland, Fred- | 


eric Allen Whiting, C. M. Woodward, Charles Zueblin, and 
other members of the Exposition’s Advisory Board ] 


The extravagant militarism of the programme of | 


the coming Jamestown Exposition, as develpoed 
and disclosed during the last few months, is a 
profound shock to a great body of the American 
people. In one of the issues of the official organ of 


the Exposition there is published conspicuously a | 


list of the ‘‘attractions’’ of the coming Exposition. 
There are thirty-eight items in the list, and eight- 
een of these are as follows: 

Greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen. 

Grandest naval rendezvous in history. 

International races by submarine warships. 

Magnificient pyrotechnic reproduction of war scenes. 

Reproduction of the famous battle between the ‘*Monitor’’ 
and the ‘‘Merrimac’’ at the place where that battle was 
fought. 

Great museum of war relics from all nations and all ages. 

Greatest gathering of warships in the history of the world. 

Prize drills by the finest soldiers of all nations and by picked 
regiments of United States and State troops. 

Races of military airships of different nations. 

The largest military parade ground in the world. 

Contests of skill between soldiers and sailors of different 
nations. 
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Daily inspection of warships in the harbor and troops in 
camp. 

The greatest military and naval parade ever witnessed. 

More naval and military bands than were ever assembled 
in time of peace. 

Greatest array of gorgeous military uniforms of all nations 
ever seen in any country. 

More members of royalty of different countries than ever 
assembled in peace or war. 

The grandest military and naval celebration ever attempted 
in any age by any nation. 

A great living picture of war with all of its enticing splen- 
dors. 

This is a programme utterly different from that 
given when the plan of the Jamestown Exposition 
was first submitted to the public, when a large 
body of men and women whom we honor were, 
with ourselves, invited toa place upon its Advisory 
Board, and when the various States were asked 
for and granted large financial support, to insure 
its success. That an international naval and mili- 
tary celebration was to have conspicuous place 
in the Exposition’s programme, as proivded for 
by Congress in granting aid for that purpose in 
1905, was well known, and was conventionally 
proper; but the purpose to make this great Exposi- 
tion primarialy a naval and military spectacle, to 
intoxicate the American people for six months by 
a ‘‘great living picture of war with all of its entic- 
ing splendors,’’ encouraging the notion that war 
is a thing of splendor, a pageant and a game, in- 
stead of a horror and to-day almost invariably a 
crime, was not known, was not avowed, and has 
clearly been a gradually evolving purpose, whose 
carrying out, as now advertised, can only work im- 
mense mischief to the country. We solemnly pro- 
test against it. 

As late as June the intended character of the 
Exposition was described in the official organ by 
the statement that the historical occasion which 
the Exposition commemorates would be “‘fittingly 
observed: first, by emphasizing the great his- 
torical events that have marked the progress of 
America from the first settlement; second, by an 
industrial exhibition primarily of American skill 
and art; and, third, by an international military, 
naval, and marine celebration.”’ 

In July the intended scope of the celebration has 
become: ‘‘1. A great international naval and mili- 
tary assemblage, inaugurated and controlled by 
the United States government. 2. An Exposition 
inaugurated and controlled by the Jamestown Ex- 
position Company,’’ with exhibits on history, art, 
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education, industry, ete. ‘‘If Congress shall pass 
the appropriation bill now pending,’’ this would 
be the order of things. The government’s original 
appropriation had been but $200,000. Before the 
issue of the August journal the additional appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 had been made. 

In July, as in June, ‘‘the main idea is histori- 
eal’’ still, but with hints at readjustment. In 
August the first two items of the summary of the 
‘‘Jamestown Exposition in Brief’’ are: ‘‘Official 
name: Jamestown Ter-Centennial Exposition. 
Character: Military, naval, marine, and historical 
exhibiton.’’ Militarism is now distinctly and 
avowedly at the front; and in September we find 
sanctioned on the first page of the official journal 
the frank declaration: ‘‘The Exposition will be 
primarily a military and naval celebration, com- 
mercialism being relegated to the rear, but certain 
industrial features will play an important part in 
showing the progress of art, science, and the great 
inventions and improved methods of the present.”’ 
In this slight upon commerce it seems to be for- 
gotten that it was precisely as a step in English 
commercial expansion that the Jamestown settle- 
ment was conceived and has significance. The 
presence of foreign troops, hitherto forbidden in 
the republic, will be a marked and exciting feat- 
ure. ‘“‘The United States has never hitherto per- 
mitted armed companies of foreign soldiery to 
visit this country. Consequently, for the first 
time Americans will see an international encamp- 
ment, and the size of this one may be imagined 
when we realize that almost every foreign country 
will send one of its crack regiments.”’ 

The naval museum is merely ‘‘complementary to 
the fleets in the harbor.’’ ‘‘The naval and military 
displays and Exposition buildings will represent a 
money value of more than $300,000,000,’’—of which 
less than three per cent. will represent what is not 
naval and military. ‘‘Never in the history of this 
or any country,’’ we are assured, ‘‘has there been 
such a concourse of fighting vessels as will be as- 
sembled in the Roads next year.’’ It will be ‘‘the 
highest combination of the arts ‘‘with the single 
purpose of destruction.’’ ‘‘Any one of the great 
battleships that will lie there will carry in its 
bosom annihilating force that could create far 
greater devastation within range of its guns or 
torpedoes than the San Francisco earthquake. ’’ 

It is stated in the official journal that this naval 
and military demonstration is ‘“‘inaugurated and 
controlled by the United States government.’’ In- 
auguration is an elastic term. What primarily 
concerns the public always is the inauguration of 
inaugurations; who ‘‘touches the button’’ ‘it little 
cares. It surely will not be pretended that the gov- 
ernment took any initiative towards the great ap- 
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propriation which made possible this final pro- 
gramme of ‘‘the greatest military spectacle in his- 
tory.’’ The answer to any such pretense would 
be the special articles in the Exposition’s journal 
boasting of the strenuous strategy by which the 
appropriation was lobbied through Congress in the 
last days of the session. ‘‘Few people outside of 
those intimately associated with the work of 
securing an appropriation from Congress for the 
Jamestown Exposition realize the difficulties that 
had to be overcome in order to obtain government 
aid.’’ The story of the ‘‘hard fight’’ is couched in 
the military terms which fit the purpose. ‘‘At 
many stages the outcome was in extreme doubt and 
the situation most discouraging,’’ but ‘‘at the criti- 
cal period, when the light of hope burned low, 
some dauntless spirits of the Exposition made so 
valiant a fight that the opposition was overcome, 
and the enemies’ guns were silenced. Like gal- 
lant soldiers they stood by their colors until defeat 
was administered to their opponents and victory 
perched upon their own banner.’’ Congressman 
Littlefield, of Maine, ‘‘led the fight’’ against the 
appropriation in the House. Speaker Cannon was 
‘openly hostile,’’ so hostile that he even ‘‘refused 
to allow the bill to be called up in the House’’; and 
the appropriation was finally secured by the Vir- 
gina senators getting the bill tacked on as ‘‘an 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill’’ in the Senate, 
and so getting it before the House, where persist- 
ent lobbying had won a sufficient number of mem- 
bers to “‘stand by the Senate amendment,’’ thus 
outgeneralling the speaker, ‘‘and demonstrating 
what may be accomplished by pluck, industry, and 
perseverance, even when the cause seemed lost.”’ 
This is not our story, but the official journal’s 
story, of the course by which $1,500,000 was ac- 
quired from the national treasury. It is not the 
story of dealings with a Congress anxious to in- 
augurate something; it is the story of an inveter- 
ate lobbying well described as battling to wring 
from Congress the necessary means for these 
‘enticing splendors of war,’’ with all their adver- 
tising power. We are not of those who impugn the 
army and navy; they have their proper and neces- 
sary place. Weare here urging no objection to 
dignified military participation in the ceremonies 
of the Jamestown Exposition nor to such proper 
naval display as the location of the Exposition 
beside Hampton Roads naturally invites. We 
do not criticise commercial enterprise: we applaud 
the local energy and ambition behind our great 
expositions. We do not plead for any parsimonious 
policy toward them on the part of our national or 
state governments; and we would here heartily 
| record our appreciation of the wise and useful pur- 
| poses, in many cases peculiarly beautiful and noble 
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objects, to which the funds appropriated for the 
Jamestown Exposition alike by the nation and the 
states have mainly been assigned. We would es- 
pecially commend the plans so ably outlined by the 
eminent scholar at the head of the department 
of history and education, and his neglected plea 
that ‘‘the central thought of the Jamestown Ex- 
position should be the thought of the first English 
colony and its influence.’’ We solemnly protest 
against the association of that high thought with 
the ‘‘enticing splendors of war’’ and the prostitu- 
tion of a great national festival planned to com- 
memorate our New World birth and the represen- 
tative American achievements of these three cen- 
turies into an enterprise which ‘‘will be primarily 
a military and naval celebration,’’ with history and 
education, industry and commerce relegated to the 
background or overshadowed. 

If we are to invite here to join this birthday 
celebration ‘‘more members of royalty of different 
countries than ever before assembled,’’ let it not 
be to signalize to them our conversion to their 
vanities and our pusillanimous relapse into the 
hoary militarism which the vital among themselves 
now condem and deplore, but rather to put proudly 
at the front those things in our American life 
which have hope in them and relish of salvation, 
and which show what we have achieved in these 
three centuries that makes for the welfare and 
progress of mankind. 

Could our counsel at this hour avail, it would be 
that the greater part of the amount now appro- 
priated for showing the Ameican people ‘‘the splen- 
dors of war’’ be withdrawn from that office, 
whether the apportionment of money be by the 
Exposition’s authority or Congressional authority, 
and devoted to showing them the splendors of jus- 
tice. Honor itself commands,in view of the pro- 
gamme submitted to the various legislatures, that 
no larger amount shall be devoted to military 
pageantry than a reasonable share of the govern- 
ment’s original appropriation. 

Let us in our American International Exposition 
recognize truth and life. In a noble hall of Inter- 
national Justice by Hampton Roads let the people 
be instructed, by speech and book and picture, in 
the realities of war instead of its ‘‘splendors.’’ 
Let them be taught the real purpose, on battle day 
instead of holiday, of these shining battle-ships 
serried for their childish admiration. Let them 
be taught what their cost means. Paint on the 
walls their equivalents in public benefit,—in school 
and gallery and park and hospital and home. Print 
there the simple statement of President Eliot at 
Tuskegee last April, that for the cost of one of these 
‘*short-lived monsters’’ a Tuskegee could be planted 
in every Southern State, and the question which 
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expenditure would accomplish the more for the 
safety of the country. Beside the picture of the 
last $10,000,000 battleship, picture the hundred 
buildings of Harvard University, with the build- 
ings of Yale, Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Brown, 
and Dartmouth,and show the careless throng that 
the buildings of all these historic New England 
colleges and universities together cost less by more 
than a million dollars than the battleship, whose 
effective life will be a dozen years. Add to the 
value of all the ‘buildings of the University of 
Virginia, the Hampton Institute, William and Mary 
College, and every college in Virginia the entire 
estimated expenditure for the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, and the sum total is less than the cost of a 
single ‘‘Dreadnought.’’ Mass the figures which 
show how vastly greater is our military bill 
than our total expenditure for education, and ask 
which expenditure helps better to defend us, and 
is worthier of republican applause. 

But the central prominence in our Hall of Inter- 
national Justice should be given to the great con- 
structive programme of the immediate future, the 
five high demands formulated by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Westminster for the coming 
Conference at the Hague:—a world parliament, 
a general arbitration treaty, the limitation of arma- 
ments, a commission to publish to the world an 
impartial statement of contested issues before any 
hostilities between nations, and the immunity of 
all private property at sea in time of war. 

It is not yet too late to modify the programme of 
the Jamestown Exposition, and give it a character 
worthy of the true America. But if it is irrevocably 
decreed that the Exposition shall be ‘‘primarily a 
military and naval celebration,’’ then, as we be- 
lieve that few of our States would with knowledge 
of this new programme have granted the appro- 
priations which they did, so our own identification 
with the Exposition’s Advisory Board is a manifest 
impropriety. If a review of these plans in the 
stage of their conception or consideration had 
been made possible, we should, in the exercise of 
the office of advisers, have advised urgently against 
them. Learning of them only as the public learns 
of them, through public channels, when they are 
perfected, we discharge our duty by remonstrance, 
and follow the private protest made by many of us 
by public protest. 

This Exposition is to open the first of May. At 
that very time the representatives of all the nations 
of the world will probably be assembled at The 
Hague for the second great International Peace 
Conference; and the period of that august assem- 
bly’s deliberations in behalf of the world’s rational 
organization and permanent peace will be precisely 
coincident with the period of the military and 
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naval excesses planned by Americans for Hamp- 
ton Roads. The nations are summoned to the 
Old World to join in moving upward and on- 
ward, as they are invited to the New World to join 
in moving backward and downward. It is an aw- 
ful contrast,—and to the great body of those in the 
republic who revere the memory and cherish 
the aspirations of its founders its fulfilment would 
be the crowning humilaition. We appeal to all 
those in any way responsibly associated with the 
coming Exposition who feel the’ meaning of the 
word America, and who divine the significance of 
the international hour which is now striking, to 


unite in an effort to avert this humiliation from | 


the republic ; and in this effort we believe that 
they will have the support of everything that is 
enlightened, faithful, and sound 
public sentiment. 


CARDS, DANCING, THE THEATRE. 


CAN A TRUE FRIEND ENGAGE IN 
THESE AMUSEMENTS ? 
II. 


[Papers read at the Autumn Conference of Young Friends’ 
Association, held at Norristown, Pa., Eleventh month, 1906. ] 


Broad sympathy and deep knowledge of human | 


nature must go hand in hand to be effective in 
directing the thoughts, impulses, and cravings of 


the youthful heart to higher and loftier aims than | 


amusements, which in themselves, however harm- 
less, cannot promote our highest and best good. 
We cannot condemn these things offhand. We 
must realize that they are best met by counter at- 
traction with higher purposes in view. 


Each of these amusements is itself harmless but | 


constant indulgence in them leads so very often to 


seeking to be amused that it seems best for a 
Society banded together for altogether different 
ideals not to look encouragingly upon them. 

No doubt a great many people indulge in all three 


tribute which goes to make up a well balanced 


character and we could not in truth say such amuse- | 


ments are vices, but no amount of amusement be 
it never so varied will conduce to the enrichment 
of mind. Those-who spend much time upon such 
kinds of amusement, and they are a growing num- 


ber, are in danger of losing much that makes life | 


really worth while. 
The tendency towards being amused and enter- 


tained leads to a loss in individual growth and to | 


a loss of that concentration of mind necessary for 
spiritual development in its best sense. Especi- 
ally is this concentration valuable to a Society which 


in American | 


| part. 


| needs of our members. 


| life. 
| pathy for each other is in itself so honorable, so 
occasionally and are not found wanting in any at- | 
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believes in a Free Gospel Ministry. So much how- 
ever depends upon the environment and conditions 
under which any amusement is held that we need 
the most kindly sympathetic spirit and full know]l- 
edge of surroundings before we can justly judge as 
to what might ensue. 

Any discussion of the amusement question brings 
into prominence our ethical eccentricities and 
proves true the old adage ‘‘ what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.’’ We all seek to excuse our 
own kind. ’Tis said only rare souls can rise en- 
tirely above the frivolities of their times, but all 
can earnestly try. 

The Friend wishes to show to the world that we 
believe in individual communion with the Great 
Spirit and that in our mode of worship we do not 
feel the need of a single support from the com- 
monly used forms. But we ought not to let knowl- 
edge and appreciation of this belief cause us to 
lose the vigor and robustness of youth nor to think 
that all activities not directly concerned in produc- 


| ing spiritual ecstasy are to be discountenanced. 


Spiritual consciousness takes on value and sig- 
nificance as it lends itself to devotion to what some 
are pleased to call purely human causes, but which 
may serve as well to prepare man for any higher 
world which awaits him as mere mystical estates 
of mind. Rapt contemplation of the eternal mys- 
teries often leads us to selfishly forget the needs 
of those not yet given over to meditation. 

We of to-day see that all life is divine, that there 
is no division as was once supposed, setting aside 
a part and calling it secular. All good life is God 
life and sane, healthy, happy pleasure a necessary 
There are times when, in the young people, 
a course in gymnastics or outdoor games would be 
more efficacious in promoting the desired end than 


| would be a sermon. 
the type of life which is frivolous and selfish in | 


One of our chief concerns should be the social 
People of every age enjoy 
those courtesies which are woven round our social 
Our interest in our organization, our sym- 


productive of good, that social gatherings of them- 
selves prove a sufficient reward. In this way we 
grow to know each other better and are then more 
kindly disposed when opposite counsel from our 
own is tendered. 

These are distinct from vain frivolous amuse- 
ments. There is a vast difference between what 
is based upon pure social and intellectual needs and 
interests and what is empty and selfish. Because 
of the danger which indulgence in mere amuse- 
ment invites we ought to create a happy social life 


| in our separate meetings, looking upon these as 


being just as necessary as the meetings for wor- 
ship. 
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Outward conditions play their part also in attrac- 
ting or repelling the young and dainty; inviting 
looking meeting houses, neat and comfortable, add 
much toward offsetting the race for entertainment. 
Great care too should be taken as_to outside sur- 
roundings so that our young people might point 
with pride to them as their churchly home. 

The outlet their energies yearn for must be ten- 
derly and lovingly considered. Repression and 
denouncing and advice to give up amusements will 
not meet the need. We ourselves must learn how 
to so direct their physical and mental energies 
that frivolous things will fail to take any serious 
hold upon them. To all normal healthy young peo- 
ple the present looms up large and important. The 
past or future seems inconsequent. The craving 
of the youthful heart is divine in its potency, when 
they turn to idle pleasures it is often due to our 
inability to perceive the divinity of that energy 
and in our ingorance we ruthlessly misguide them. 
When we can lead them to understand that ‘“‘the 
Christian life does not destroy natural instincts 
but gives them occupations and obligations more 
in harmony with the nobility of human beings,”’ 
we then shall not have so much cause for distress. 

As a means to this end every meeting might 
have a weekly or fortnightly social gathering. 
The first half of the evening might be devoted to 
a social time and then some civic or philanthropic 
subject might be considered. Or the young people 
might occasionally arrange their own program. 
In every way encourage responsibility and as often 
as possible use the meeting house for such purposes. 

We are living in an age which has seen marvel- 
ous changes in material and inventive develop- 
ment. The difference electric and steam modes 
of travel have wrought in our social life, the strides 
made in the art of printing, when at the turn of a 
wheel thousands of copies of paper, ink and vivid 
color are issued three and four times a day and 
called newspapers, when posters both vulgar and 
artistic are to be seen on every side, all these and 
causes too numerous to mention have had their 
share in diverting the minds of our people from 
the more serious side of life and have made for a 
far more complex type than any of which our fore- 
fathers dreamed. 

Has not the church as an organization kept itself 
in ignorance of much that it needed to know con- 
cerning the changes going on in our social fabric? 

The value of history lies in our mental grasp of 
the march of events. Has the church had the 
vision which enabled it to see that every century 
has had some underlying theme which dominated 
its thought and that our century is the sociological 
era, that whether we care about it as an organiza- 
tion or not there never was a time when men 














thought so much about the outward conditions 
under which their fellowmen were compelled to 
live and that young people intuitively feel that the 
church ought to take cognizance of these things 
or they will have none of it. Live vigorous minds 
will not submit to thinking much of past issues. 
Has there not been a tendency to break away from 
the organization when there was need for some 
vital movement which meant life and growth? 
Are not our Young Men’s and Women’s Christian 
Associations a rebuke to the churches when young 
men and women had to band themselves together 
outside the church to carry on social activities? 
Haven’t we too often thought our whole duty done 
when every once in so often we gathered and read 
a few joyless formal advices when the live joyous 
animate present was coursing at such a rapid pace 
through the veins of the young so fast that their 
young feet flew to more enticing places, often only 
to find themselves enmeshed in a maze of glamor. 

But the danger which beset us in that period of 
passivity is, we trust, happily over and we per- 
ceive that passivity is only of value in so far as it 
contributes to the store of energy to be used in 
vitalizing the organization. 

Says a recent sociological writer: ‘‘The test of 
any organization banded together for high motives 
must be the degree of sympathetic development of 
the individual member in its activities. If a large 
number are not active, while admitting the genu- 
ineness of its principles, that organization will be 
found to be weak in some particular.’” The same 
is true where there are members and no growth. 

Taking into consideration the vast changes in 
our present mode of life, the allurement of modern 
amusements, the weaning away from and preven- 
tion of shallowness in our people lies very largely 
upon our ability to create in our separate meetings 


a healthy social and intellectual life with an ever 
deepening consciousness of the Spirit. : 

The true Friends’ aim should be to develop in 
themselves and others noble and worthy ambi- 
tions. The dullest life seems touched by a halo of 
glory under the spell of a serious purpose. When 
we realize the dignity and divinity of this, our 
common life, we shall not so often turn our eyes to 
what is transient and cheap but by earnest desire 
and service wish to bring nearer and nearer the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. Says the philoso- 
pher Benjamin Franklin ‘‘Dost thou love life? 
Then do not squander time for time is the stuff life 
is made of.”’ 

Our meetings for worship often fail of their pur- 
pose because we bring to them the shallow blurred 
vision of the amusement seeker or the selfish spirit- 
ual: pride of the mystic. Between these two ex- 
tremes there lies ahappy medium, which when we 
lay hold of it means, not amusement, but complete 
joy, hope, salvation, growth and service. 


Trenton, N. J. FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR. 








DO NOT WANT TO VOTE. 


The argument against woman suffrage sometimes 
takes the form of an assertion that a majority of 
women do not want the ballot and therefore none 
should have it. This is an amazing argument for 
reasonable creatures to make. The point would be 
relevant if there were a proposition to make woman 
suffrage compulsory; but in response to a proposi- 
tion to extend voluntary rights of suffrage to wom- 
en it is wholly irrelevant. Women who do not 
wish to vote have no more right than have men to 
deny the ballot to women who do wish to vote. It 
is to be observed, moreover, that men who say 
that a majority of women are opposed to woman 
suffrage are extremely reluctant to permit a refer- 


endum to women on the subject.—The Public, 
Chicago. 
YOUNG WOMEN FRIENDS’ ‘‘TRAMP.”’ 


(In another column [copied below] will be found a short 
account of a week-end spent by a number of young women 
Friends in a little visited district where 
groups of Friends are located. 


several small 
Since the series of Tramps 
inaugurated in Yorkshire by young men Friends a year ago, 


the experience has been several times repeated by larger | 


or smaller groups, by young men, and in one or two cases 
by mixed companies. But the ‘‘tramp’’ in Teesdale is, we 
believe, the first occasion on which such a visit has been 
carried out exclusively by young women. It has evidently 
been appreciated, and we hope may be the precursor of 
similar efforts. For the Society of Friends has ever insist- 
ed that the Spirit’s gifts in the ministry were never in- 
tended to be restricted to one sex.—The Friend (London).) 

A party of eight young women Friends of Dur- 
ham Quarterly Meeting, viz.: E. M. B., M. D. B., 
M. W. T., A. E. M., E. M. H., E. M. G., L. M. C. 
S., and M. M. C., spent the week-end, September 
14th-18th, in Cotherstone, with the object of visit- 
ing the Friends of the district in a social way, and 
attending or holding meetings. 

Saturday morning was spent in giving round 
notices of the evening’s meeting, and in calling 
upon the Cotherstone Friends. A walk to Barnard 
Castle was taken during the afternoon, and Friends 
there were likewise visited; the way did not seem 
clear to hold a meeting in the town as had been 
hoped. There was an attendance of about seventy 
at the missionary meeting at Cotherstone in the 
evening. Ernest Lingford took the chair, and a 
most interesting account of Friends’ mission work 
in India was given by Edith M. Backhouse. The 
gay Indian costumes and curios added much to the 
enjoyment of the audience. 

On Sunday an early start was made by two of 
the party for Staindrop, eight miles away, where 
a meeting was held, and was attended by fifteen 
Friends. 
held a meeting of five in Mrs. Pattison’s house. 
Those left in Cotherstone attended the morning 
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meeting, where a company of twenty-two met, 


including several non-Friends. In the afternoon 
a special public meeting was held in Cotherstone 
meeting-house, at which all the party were present. 
There was an attendance of over seventy, and a 
very profitable time was spent, those present fall- 
ing very naturally into Friends’ manner of wor- 
ship, after the clear introductory address given by 
Mary D. Burt on the subject. 

Hearing that a meeting in Middleton on Monday 
evening would be acceptable, the party went up 
on that day by an early train, and made necessary 
arrangements for one. They afterwards went on 
to High Force, where a delightfully restful time 
was spent on Wildy Bank Moor. Returning to 
Middleton late in the afternoon, they were wel- 
comed by Mrs. Pattison, who kindly refreshed them 
with tea before the meeting, which was held in 
the Baptist Chapel. The chair was taken by 
Howard Charter, a son of the Baptist minister, 
who is about to sail for mission work in Ceylon. 
The 150 people present listened with keen interest 
to the account of Friends’ work in India. 

The party left Cotherstone the following morn- 
ing, feeling that the delights of their visit and the 
universal kindness of the welcome they received 
will long remain in their remembrance. 


Christmas has become an occasion for social dis- 
play, for commercial speculation and sectarian 
propagandism. But these things could not be un- 
less at the heart of the festival there were some- 
thing sound and true which makes its appeal to 
All good things are 
made to carry the burdens of human life, and, 
the better anything is, the more eagerly do those 
who are false-hearted and greedy take advantage 
of the opportunities it furnishes. We can afford 
then, to disregard the trivial and sordid uses of 
the Christmas holiday while we abide in peace 
with the real things which endure. The old sim- 
plicities of sentiment and life have not passed 
away, and they who choose may still draw from 
the religious and domestic observances of the fes- 
tival strength and comfort for present use and 
good cheer for the future.—Christian Register. 


Therefore remember that you are warned in your 
lifetime, to keep your hands from limiting of peo- 
ples’ consciences, whose appeal is only unto the 
Lord, the soul’s bishop, and so cannot be limited 
by no man.—Margaret Fell Fox. 


Now I do ask all the teachers and professors in 
Christiandom, where this Spirit is, that God is to 
be worshiped in, if it be not in man?—Margaret 
Fell Fox. 
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DIRECTNESS. 

I have grown to believe that the one thing 
worth aiming at is simplicity of heart and life, 
that one’s relations with others should be direct 
and not diplomatic; that power leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth; that meanness, and hardness, 
and coldness are unforgivable sins; that conven- 
tionality is the mother of dreariness; that pleas- 
ure exists not in virtue of material conditions, but 
in the joyful heart; that the world is a very inter- 
esting and beautiful place; that congenial labor 
is the secret of happiness; and many other things 
which seem, as I write them down, to be dull and 
trite commonplaces, but are for me the bright 
jewels which I have found beside the way.—A. C. 
Benson, in ‘‘From A College Window.’’ 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 3. First month 20th. 
SIN AND RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


GOLDEN TExT.—To him therefore that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin,’’—James 4: 17. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 3: 1-6, 13-18. 


The story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden is the Hebrew writer’s idea of how sin came 
into the world. We have already noted that there 
is no mention of this in the first account of the 
creation given in Genesis. We are not to consider 
this narrative as history, but as a tradition handed 
down from one generation to another by word of 
mouth, until it was finally preserved in writing. 
It has now become so much a part of the world’s 
literature that it is important for us to be well ac- 
quainted with it. 

In the traditions of all primitive peoples we find 
accounts of men talking with animals. As people 
generally have a dread of snakes and serpents it 
was very natural for the one who first told this 
story to think of the serpent as the animal that 
brought evil to men. Some of the larger serpents 
are indeed dangerous and ugly to look at, and some 
of the smaller ones are poisonous. But most snakes 
are not only harmless but are really of benefit to 
man in many ways. Boys who have become inter- 
ested in snakes through nature study no longer feel 
an impulse to kill one whenever they see it. 

According to the story Adam and Eve had been 
put in a delightful place where they had every- 
thing the heart could desire. There was but one 
thing they were commanded not to touch. Grati- 
tude to the giver of all their blessings should have 
kept them from disobeying his command. 

Eve felt that she was doing wrong in eating the 
forbidden fruit and therefore it was a sin for her 
to eat it. When she urged Adam to share her sin 
she was making it worse, but she only did what 
hundreds of other sinners have done since. And 
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as wrongdoers always like to find some excuse for 
themselves, it was natural that, when the Lord 
spoke to Eve in tones of sorrow, she should try 
to excuse herself by telling how she was tempted. 

We find that this old story touches the weak 
points of people today, just as it shows the weak- 
ness of Adam and Eve. The woman looked upon 
the fruit of the tree and saw that it was good for 
food and pleasant to the eyes, and she believed 
that to eat of it would make her wise. Here we 
have the three weak points in our nature spoken 
of by the apostle John, when he says: ‘‘The lust 
of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the vain- 
glory of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world.’’ In those three ways temptations come to 
us today. In order to enjoy bodily pleasure for a 
short time we eat or drink things that injure us, 
or take part in harmful amusements. We see 
things that our eyes delight in and do not stop to 
think whether it is right for us to have them, or 
if we do think we go contrary to our better judg- 
ment. We desire to know more than others or to 
have more power than others, in order that they 
may look up to us. But whenever we sin we after- 
wards have the same sense of guilt and shame and 
fear that took possession of Adam and Eve. The 
only way to be saved from sin is to listen to and 
obey the voice of God that speaks to our hearts. A 
righteous man is one who does what he believes to 
be right in the sight of God. 

All the peoples that we have any knowledge of 
today are gradually rising from a lower toa higher 
stage of civilization. All the peoples of whom 
history gives us any knowledge have progressed in 
the same way. This leads us to believe that the 
first men who appeared on the earth were but little 
higher than the animals. Little by little, as the 
soul within them strove for the mastery, they 
learned to control their animal passions. Little by 
little they came closer to God, until their spirits 
began to grow like his spirit. This progress has 
not been without interruptions. Sometimes for 
whole generations people have known what they 
ought to do and have not done it, and so they have 
gone downward instead of upward. Butif we take 
the world as a whole the people upon it are grow- 
ing toward God. 

Topics for Adults.—The Wisdom of the Serpent, 


Rise of Man. Virtue and Innocence. 
‘‘The Evolutionist.’’ 


The 
Tennyson’s Poem. 


Questions for Intermediate Classes. 
ing of the word ‘‘subtle?’’ Are serpents more sly and 
cunning than other animals? What kinds of serpents have 
you seen? Why did Eve eat the fruit of the forbidden 
tree? How did she feel after she had eaten it? Was Adam 
as much to blame as Eve? What punishment did the Lord 
pronounce upon the serpent? What are snakes good for? 
What will keep us from doing wrong? 


What is the mean- 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

The papers for the last year have contained very 
frequent allusions to the strained relations be- 
tween the French Government and the Pope, and 
suggestions have been frequent of possible insur- 
rection or war. Whoever has attempted to under- 
stand the causes which lay back of these threat- 
ened disturbances must have been impressed with 
a somewhat mediaeval stain in this history of re- 
cent events. A struggle between Church and 
State for secular influence and the control of church 
property seems more fully to belong to the days of 
the Revolution than to the dawn of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Yet it is a fact that France did not settle the 
matter of religious liberty and independence when 
she struggled from despotism and representative 
government. The Concordat entered into by 
Napoleon I. and the Pope of Rome in 1801 has 
only recently been abrogated by the action of the 
French Government. By its terms France recog- 
nized a certain amount of temporal authority on 
the part of the Pope, the Pope conceded the 
ownership of certain church properties to the 
State, and the State was responsible for the pay- 
ment of salaries to church officials. 

The French Government has at length repu- 
diated the agreement and fallen in line with the 
other progressive nations of the earth in declaring 
that the Catholic religion is no longer an especially 
favored nor protected faith, and that all acknowl- 
ment of Papal powers in temporal matters is atan 
end. 

The details of the act are no doubt familiar to 
those who are especially interested in this chapter 
of the development of religious liberty. A full 
consideration of them is too long for our columns. 
The import of the new law is the complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State, which many of us took 
for granted had happened long ago in all enlight- 
ened nations, till the present struggle reminded 
us of the terms of the Concordat. Much bitter de- 
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nunciation of the so-called repudiation of obliga- 
tion has been indulged in. France has been 
charged with a return to the age of persecution, 
of robbery and blasphemy. But in the last analy- 
sis of the situation, the French Government seems 
only to have tardily followed the inevitable march 
of progress, in severing official Papal relations, and 
in declaring that the Church is one institution and 
the State is another, but that under the protection 
of the latter the various divisions of the former 
may organize and hold property and exercise such 
functions as belong to religious bodies. 

This decision seems to be that of Catholic 
France against Catholic Rome, for France is in no 
sense a Protestant country. The time has come 
when Papal Encyclicals stir only slight ripples in 
society’s thought and Rome’s most dreadful ana- 
themas do not affect those toward whom they are 
directed. The interest of the world on this side of 
the sea in the movement is the general one of sat- 
isfaction in the further evolution of religious lib- 
erty. The means by which this has been worked 
out may not commend themselves to Christians 


/everywhere. The battle for religious freedom from 


its inception has been marked, as all battles are, 
by much unchristian feeling and action. Yet we 
feel that whatever special criticism may be de- 
served in the present action, France, which has 
struggled so much to free herself from oppression 
of one kind or another, has moved toward the 
dawn of better religious possibilities in abrogating 
the agreement made with the first Napoleon, and 
declaring for complete separation of civil and re- 
ligious institutions, and equality of status of all 
religious sects. 


Albert J. Edmunds, a Philadelphia librarian, 
has written an open letter to Andrew Carnegie in 
which he declares that the nation does not need 
books so much as it needs houses where the poor 
may enjoy sunlight and fresh air. He asks the 
philanthropic millionaire to take his unspent mil- 
lions and buy land in the slums on which to build 
workmen’s dwellings with breathing spaces around 
them, leaving the people to build libraries accord- 
ing to their power. He concludes with the words 
of the prophet of old, ‘‘Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field, till there be 
no room | saith the Lord of Hosts.’’ 


In nearly all instances a failure to advance does 
not mean a safe standing still, but a decided retro- 
gression.—C. Hanford Henderson. 


The impressing of habits is the main business 
of life, whether the process be called evolution or 
education.—C. Hanford Henderson. 
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A NATIONAL VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


It has become evident that the white slave traffic 
is becoming increasingly active in this country. 
During the past six months several foreigners have 
been convicted and are now in prison for luring 
young women across the ocean through offers of 
employment, only to immure them in dens of vice, 
where they are held in almost hopeless slavery. 

The revelations in the Spriggs, Claiche and sim- 
ilar cases in New York, and investigations in 
others parts of the country, notably in St. Louis, 


Sault Ste Marie, Denver and Oakland, make it | 


absolutely certain that there exist in nearly every 


American city, places where similar conditions | 


prevail, the victims coming sometimes from abroad, 
and very often from the homes of our own people. 

The facts becoming known, there has arisen a 
demand for an organization, national in its scope, 
the object of which shall be to use every available 
means to break up this traffic, and improve local 
conditions. 

To meet this demand, representatives of a num- 
ber of reform organizations met in New York, in 
September, 1906, and it was then decided that a 
National Vigilance Committee should be formed. 

This Committee is now nearly completed and is 


composed of men and women of national reputa- | 


Its work will be: 

1. To break up the international white slave traf- 
fic by attacking its sources. 

2. To act as an auxiliary to the United States 
Government, and as an ally to similar associations 
in foreign countries, thus completing the organiza- 
tion of the civilized world. 


tion and wide influence. 


3. To stimulate the formation of associations in 
all of our cities to warn and protect girls and wo- 
men, and to improve local conditions. 

4. To co-operate with all associations whose work 
is in harmony with ours, and to constitute for 
them a centre of information, suggestion and 
assistance. 

5. To investigate instances of wrong-doing to 
girls and women, to care for them, and to see that 
the offenders are punished. 

The following persons have consented to serve 


on the committee: Miss Grace H. Dodge, of New | 


York; Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore; James B. 
Reynolds, of New York; Dr. Robt. N. Wilson, of 
Philadelphia; Henry W. Wilbur, of Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Arria S. Huntington, of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Bishop Wm. N. MecVickar, of Providence; B. S. 
Steadwell, of La Crosse, Wis.; Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of New York; Percy Russell, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Robert Garrett, of Baltimore; Francis J. 
Garrison, of Boston; Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, of 
Philadelphia; Rev. Sidney C. Kendal, California; 





Prof. Edw. B. Rawson, of New York; Dr. Prince 
A. Morrow, of New York; Rev. Frederick B. Allen 
of Boston; Dr. Ernest Ashton Smith, of Meadville, 
Pa.; Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore. 

Besides the above, the great national reform 
associations will be invited to name representatives 
to serve on the Committee. 

The details concerning the methods of work to 
be conducted by the Committee cannot be made 
public. Indeed they are yet to be worked out. 
But that they will be carried out intelligently and 
energetically is assured by the personnel of the 
Committee. 

It may be said in a general way that the en- 
deavor will be to search out the sources and 
routes of the traffic, and to assist the authorities 
to ascertain the facts with the hope that when the 
data are at hand, an effective remedy may be found 
and applied. On the other hand the work is 
preventive, largely through the moral education of 
the young, as it is clear that the only really effect- 
ive method of combating the white slave traffic 
and all other forms of impurity is to create vir- 
tuous men and women. When these become suf- 
ficiently numerous and actively interested in any 
community, vice will be reduced to a minimum. 

It is the hope and expectation of the Committee 
that its purpose will appeal to our people, and that 
they will give it their hearty and practical support 
and encouragement. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY, M. D., 
837 N. Eutaw St., Provisional Chairman. 
Baltimore. 


HOW THE IMPOSSIBLE BECOMES 
POSSIBLE. 

‘‘Impractical?’’ ‘‘Impossible?’’ 
‘*Fanatical?’’ ‘‘Fantastical?’’ Very likely! very 
likely! So certainly seemed the contentions of 
Israel’s prophets, the rhapsodies of the Nazarene 
and his missionary twelve; so were their conten- 
tions as well as those of Fox, Wesley, Channing, 
Parker, and the rest of them. But the world has 
a substratum of divine insanity in it that falls in 
love with such absurdities, lays hold of them, and 
ultimately embodies them in institutions, and the 
absurd becomes sensible and the impossible pos- 
sible.—Unity (Chicago). 


**Visionary ?”’ 


The chief pang of most trials is not so much the 
actual suffering itself, as our own spirit of resist- 
ance to it.—Jean Nicolas Grau. 

Our gains in automatic goodness have added dig- 
nity in that they are not confined to the individ- 
ual; they become the heritage of the race.—C. 
Hanford Henderson, in The Children of Fortune. 
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AN EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY. 


Friends’ Employment Society, New York City, 
was organized in 1862, with the same object then 
as now:—‘To lend a helping hand to poor women 
toward their self support.’’ The funds of the 
Society are used to pay worthy women for their 
labor in sewing. The material is furnished by 
hospitals and charitable societies, to which organi- 
zations the finished articles are returned without 
charge for the making. 

In the beginning a committee of the managers 
was appointed to buy material and cut out gar- 
ments to supply the weekly sewing, selling the 
completed garments to institutions or giving 
them to needy persons. In 1864 a proposition ‘‘to 
receive materials for contraband. work, and to pay 
for making same out of the Society’s fund was pre- 
sented and accepted.’’ The ‘Friends’ Association 
for the relief of Freedmen’’ was thankful to have 
our aid in making clothes to be sent by them to 
their camps and hospitals and to the white refuges 
in Nashville. In 1865 the garments were all from 
the Freedmen’s Association. Three soldiers’ 
widows, with children to support, were among 
the number receiving work that winter. 

The following is the forty-fourth annual report 
and will show what was done last winter: 

During the winter of 1905-6, Friends’ Employ- 
ment Society did what it could to help solve the 
‘‘problem of the unemployed.’’ We assisted wom- 
en needing work, to earn a small income by sewing 
supplied at our weekly meetings, distributing it 
impartially to all applicants sent by a member or 
contributor, without regard to race, color or creed. 
Thirty women received work for nineteen weeks. 
The finished garments. 4017 in number, were 
returned to the nine institutions mentioned in the 
Superintendent’s report. Donations and subscrip- 
tions amounting to $826.00 were expended. 

The women, many of whom have seen better 
days,express the greatest gratitude for this oppor- 
tunity of making a certain income during the 
winter. In many cases, this dollar or two a week 
is all the family can count upon. 

That the results are small compared with what 


might be accomplished with greater financial sup- 
port, does not lessen the importance of our efforts. 
It requires the most careful management to make 
the sum at our disposal, last through the winter 
months. The long winter has begun with the cost 
of food and fuel very high, we therefore ask the 
continued earnest co-operation of our friends in 
carrying the work for which the Society was or- 
ganized. 
60 W. 76th St., 
New York City. 


MARGARET E. M. JANNEY, 
Secretary. 








THE ‘‘DIGGERS.”’ 
From The Friend (London). 

An instructive work on the above subject has 
recently been published under the title of ‘‘The 
Digger Movement in the Days of the Common- 
wealth.’’ The author is Lewis. H. Berens, who 
thus inscribes his volume:—‘‘Respectfully dedi- 
cated to the Society of Friends (the Children of 
Light), to whom the world owes more than it yet 
recognises, and whose fundamental doctrines the 
author has learned tolove and admire whilst writ- 
ing this book.”’ 

The Digger movement was an endeavour to carry 
out Socialist principles, in regard to land and 
property in general, by some persons who took the 
name of ‘‘Diggers’’ from their seizure of certain 
commons, in Surrey and Northamptonshire, which 
they dug up and cultivated until forcibly interfered 
with by the legal authorities. A principal member 
of this group was one Gerard Winstanley, a native 
of Lancashire, who was also one of the founders of 
a body of earnest men who assumed the name of 
‘*The Children of Light,’’ and some of whom were 
found amongst the earliest associates of George 
Fox. Indeed Mr. Berens seems to think it an open 
question whether they were not the originators of 
the Society of Friends, who at the outset of their 
denominational existence were known by this same 
name— the ‘‘Children of Light.”’ 

The Diggers were, in fact, predecessors of the 
modern Socialists, and, like the latter, were char- 
acterised by views and practices some of which 
were laudable and good, while others were open 
to objection. 

Winstanley and his associates felt their hearts 
deeply touched by the sufferings of a considerable 
proportion of the people of England, consequent 
upon the Civil War and other causes. They could 
not believe that it was the Divine will that so many 
of their fellow-creatures should be plunged, from 
no fault of their own, in poverty, misery, and ig- 
norance, and thus often forced into vice and crime. 
Hence the Diggers not only objected to war in 
general, but also practically raised the question 
whether a privileged few should be lords and mas- 
ters, whilst the great majority of men were remain- 
ing as mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for a small minority. They asserted the absolute 
equality of all men, and the right of every one to 
a portion of the earth. And they attempted to 
carry out these views by digging and cultivating 
some of the lands around them, irrespective of legal 
prohibition. They also wished to substitute barter 
for the use of money. 

Winstanley and his companions felt (as Friends 
also have always done) their own responsibility for 
efforts to improve the social condition of those of 
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their fellow-creatures who were specially suffering 
from poverty and misery.. But like most Social- 
ists ever since, they went to extremes and advo- 
cated measures, which, under a plea of justice, 
really tended to inflict serious injustice upon other 
sections of the community. 

Winstanley published several books embodying 
the views and aims of himself and his companions. 
In these works they advocated the abolition not 
only of government by kings, but even by a Com- 
monwealth. They were (like the modern Dukho- 
bors .and some other Socialists) peace-professing 
Anarchists. Winstanley remarks—‘Kingly gov- 
ernment governs the earth by that cheating act of 
buying and selling. Indeed his government may 
well be called the government of highwaymen, 
who hath stolen the earth from the younger breth- 
ren by force and hold it from them by force.’’ 

Instead of ordinary government, it was proposed 
to place the community and every family in it 
under the control of elected officers named ‘‘over- 
seers.’’ But these were, when necessary, to ex- 
ercise more forcible and more arbitrary control than 
any ordinary kings, or law. 

Winstanley’s suggested Code of Laws, for the 
new system, contained a clause that—‘‘If any man 
strike an officer, he shall be made a servant under 
the taskmaster for a whole year.’’ Another clause 


runs—‘ He whostrikes his neighbour shall be struck 
himself by the executioner, blow for blow, and 
shall lose eye for eye, tooth for tooth, limb for limb, 


life for life.’’ For other offences whipping was 
to be freely inflicted. Every person was to be 
compelled to learn a trade and to work for the com- 
munity, but without money payment. In case of 
refusal to work, whipping and enforced servitude 
were to follow. Buying or selling land, or its 
fruits, except to foreigners, was to be punishable 
with death! Minute control was to be exercised 
over all the relations of life and family, and even 
over the supply of food at household tables. 

The Diggers also assumed the name of ‘‘Level- 
lers’’ and were chiefly known by that appellation. 
Like many modern Socialists, they ‘‘despised do- 
minion’’ (except their own) and prescribed that 
even at funerals neither ‘‘the public minister nor 
any other shall have any hand in reading or exhor- 
tation’’—an objection to recognised ministers not 
altogether unknown amongst some Friends in our 
own day. 

The results of more than one Socialist experiment 
in community life, on the Levellers’ lines, in re- 
cent years, have illustrated, in an unpleasant man- 
ner, their practical tendency, both in regard to 
happiness and morals. 

It is, however, to the credit of the Seventeenth 
Century Levellers, or Diggers, that (unlike many 
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modern English and most Continental Socialists) 
they maintained a degree of reverence for God and 
a regard for the eternal as well as temporal con- 
dition of their fellows. Their original motives and 
sincere desires were based on a true concern for 
human welfare—a concern which the Society of 
Friends is feeling more and more incumbent upon 
it in our own day. 

But the Levellers, like modern Socialists in gen- 
eral, ignored the value and services of conscientious 
individualism, in their extreme zeal for collectiv- 
ism. Friends have hitherto recognised the im- 
portance of both, and have felt that the realisa- 
tion of the best aspirations of Socialism must be 
attained in connection with Christian conviction 
and under the facilitating condition of individual 
liberty. _ 


eo 


NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES. 
[A Letter to the Editor in The British Friend. ] 

In the Bible Notes, now appearing in your paper, 
it appears to me that, while drawing attention to 
the spiritual aspects of the ‘‘miracles’’ (their most 
important side), it is possible the writer tends to 
minimise them as matters of fact. 

We must remember that, with telepathy practi- 
cally proved, a transcendental world is more than 
a conjecture, and that it would be rash to say how 
far research may not carry us. Already you are, 
I see, printing accounts of George Fox’s gifts of 
healing (by the same Spirit), which some timidity 
(I suppose) on the part of the editors had led them 
to suppress, but which no student would now stick 
over merely because they were not properly re- 
corded. 

We cannot expect that untrained persons like 
the disciples, or George Fox, or modern spiritual- 
ists, should know either how to observe or to record 
such things with the exactness which modern 
standards of evidencedemand. Still I would sooner 
trust the disciples who say they saw the ‘‘miracles’”’ 
than I would Matthew Arnold, Renan, and the rest 
who didn’t see them, and who say that miracles 
don’t happen. I have the greatest distrust of nega- 
tive dogmatism, and the greatest possible respect 
for nature. ‘‘But, Pat, there’s a witness who 
swears he saw you steal the pig.’’ ‘‘And what d’ye 
think I’ll care for that, when I can bring a dozen 
as’ll swear they didn’t see me?’’ Modern spiritual- 
ism deals with a bit of nature, and, in view of its 
claims, it is possible that to future generations the 
‘‘miracles’’ of the New Testament will appear no 
less credibly recorded, and present no more special 
difficulty, than any other part of it. 

With regard to Lazarus, is it probable that either 
Jesus or his disciples knew, or would draw, the 
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- 
| 


nice distinctions we draw between death and the | 


states which simulate it? 


inference rather than to observation. I should say 


that the mind of Jesus was in some way in touch | following letter, which we copy from The Friend (Phila.), 


with that of Lazarus, that he knew when Lazarus 


had apparently died, knew that he was not com- | 
pletely dead, but that only he (Jesus) could bring | 


him back again to life, and that without his inter- 
vention Lazarus would die (for good) in his tomb. 
This would seem to justify his saying (if he did 
say) to the disciples that ‘‘Lazarus is dead.’’ The 
intense agitation of Jesus I should attribute to the 
effort the miracle. required—his power being, in 
my view, not unlimited. He was, as I think, more 
or less in touch with Lazarus all along, but getting 


full control over him may well have been no easy | 


matter. What the difficulties were, Theosophists 
would no doubt be ready to tell us; and, though we 
might not credit their statements, they would af- 
ford at least an imaginary sketch of the kind of 
difficulties. It is fairly clear to me (taking the 
narrative as it stands), that during this time of 


agitatton Jesus was doing the preliminary work of | 


getting Lazarus ready to come when called. This 
work would go on in a realm which the Evangelist 
did not understand nor do we; but which may 
some day be understood. It was a realm where 
Jesus was master, as his previous control of the 
spirits had proved. 

In conclusion allow me to thank you for these 
‘*Bible Notes.’’ They have made me more of a 
Christian, in the sense of thinking more of Jesus 
Christ, and of wanting to study these things more 
thoroughly. I could wish that the possibility and 
value of the “‘miraculous’’ were more generally 
felt. At present there is an unnatural divorce (due 
to sacerdotalism) between spirituality and spiritual 
gifts, so that even when George Fox has them and 
manifests them by healing the sick, we hide it 
under a bushel. If the church desired and culti- 
vated spiritual gifts, there would be no such thing 
as philosophic materialism. ‘‘The works that I do 
bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.’’ 
Let Friends go back to Jesus Christ, and believe 
Him simply when he says, ‘‘The works that I do 
shall ye do also.’’—Ernest Westlake. 


In the Baptist churches. . . a conscious spiritual 
experience, not a creed or sacrament, was made 
the basis of fellowship. The supreme authority 
of the inner light was recognized.-—Nathaniel 
Schmidt. 

In plants and animals, man included, the problem 
is never perfection, but Perfection 
means death. A complete thing has come to its 
end.— Independent. 


progress. 


Martha’s remark as to | 
the signs of death certainly to my mind points to | 
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TO FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


[From the Meeting of Sufferings of New England 
Yearly Meeting of Friends (the smaller, ‘‘conservative’ 
body held at North Dartmouth, Tenth Month 4th, 1906, th: 


was sent out ‘‘To the Earnest Seeker After the Truth.’’] 

Dear Friend:—A great concern was felt and ex- 
pressed in our Yearly Meeting, this year, in regard 
to the upbuilding of the walls of our Zion. Al! 
were encouraged to double their diligence, and to 
be more faithful in maintaining the principles of 
our beloved Society. 

We would that all real Friends might be brought 
into ‘‘closer union and communion with the Father, 


| and with one another,’’ and believing as we do in 


the necessity of being bound together in the bonds 
of peace and love, and knowing that we can do but 
little when standing alone (in as we trust a spirit 
of Christian love) we long for thy good will and 
fellowship. 

We desire that those who have known our prin- 
ciples might be united in building up the waste 
places and in upholding the testimonies for which 
early Friends suffered so much. A great responsi- 
bility is resting upon those under our name who 
are endeavoring to maintain these important prin- 
ciples in their ancient truth and purity. 

We feel it must grieve the Holy Spirit that any 
should be estranged from their brethren of the same 
household of faith. If we are striving in the same 
way for the same end, the praise and glory of our 
Heavenly Father, could we not do much more for 
Him if we were more closely united? 

It then behooves such as these to keep that com- 
mand of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, where- 
in He says ‘“‘let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.’’ 

Our earnest desire and prayer for thee and for 
all is that we may be builded up together in Him 
upon that sure foundation, Christ Jesus, the Rock 
of Ages, which the storms of time can never de- 
stroy. 

Oh then may we obtain that faith once delivered 
to the saints, and be closely bound together by the 
three-fold cord of faith, hope and love that cannot 
easily be broken. 


CHARLES PERRY, Clerk. 


What a lovely era is that which Maxwell’s Talis- 
man is devoting itself to bringing in, the day of 
the Homecroftey, when the slums will be emptied, 
and every man, besides his trade, shall have his 
acre of land, with the independence, health, and 
good sense which come with the larger life! In 
such forms does the kingdom of heaven seem at 
hand to many John Baptists.-—Christian Register. 
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PRECEDENT. 
By Alfred C. Garrett at a ‘‘Quaker Round Table Confer- 
ice ;’’ reported in The Friend (Phila.). ] 
Said one in the station of minister: ‘‘When my 
generation was young, thirty or forty years ago, 


t 


there was an awakening of religious life among us | 


in the West, and the young people began to look 
into the writings of the early Friends once more; 


but in their dissatisfaction with existing condi- | 
tions they laid hold of certain things they found | 


which seemed to them to open the way for change, 
and in their eagerness to be doing, they said, 
‘‘See, the early Friends sometimes did thus and so, 


rushed into innovations. 
self-will, not a principle of the will of God; of 
self-zguidance not of Divine guidance. 
really a desertion of the Quaker principle under 
the guise of promoting it. 


that is how we all must learn to live and serve. 


so be we may discern his will and then do it.”’ 


I may not have quoted his words exactly, but that | 
was the teaching I derived from them: a wise word, | 
it seemed to me, from the west, by one of their | 


may require retracing of steps in the present; for 
all must come at last under the will of God. 
‘Every plant which my Father hath not planted 
shall be rooted up.’’ And this applies as much to 
us in conservatism as to others in innovation. 


tion, but of what is God’s will. 


It is not simply reading the writings of the early | 


Friends and seeking precedents in them that is 
for us. This is indeed a means of good. But it 
is the life which is the end 
God, the life that is hid with Christ in God, and 


learns his will from Him, which makes the true | 


Friend. It is to enter into a measure of 
the counsels of the Most High, to know his will, 
that is immediate guidance, that is Quakerism. 
And there will be no extension of Quakerism unless 
there be an increase of that. 


BOOKS AND READING. 
Another recent book published by The Macmillan 
Company (price $1.50) is ‘‘The Railway Children’’ 


by Evelyn Nesbit. This is a good wholesome story | 


of three English children who suddenly, on account 
of some misfortune to their father, had to leave 
their city home and spend several months in the 
country where they made the railway and every- 


— 





So it was | lishers, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) contains in its 


| October issue, a review of The Prophet of Nazareth, 
The early Friends did | 


thus and so because God led them so to do; and | reviewer is Professor G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
| College, who calls the book, ‘‘at once a delight and 
We must humbly and patiently walk with God, if | a disappointment.”’ 


| broad views and accurate scholarship, containing 


it is the life with | 


| Jesus in a purely humanitarian way. 
own leaders, showing how precipitancy in the past | to see how clearly, and with what learning and 


| tion is untenable. 





| scholarship. 


| the general reader. 


body and everything connected with it, one of their 
greatest pleasures. 

The story is interesting and entertaining to older 
readers for the sympathetic understanding between 
the mother and children as well as for the rather 
unusual and numerous things that the three chil- 
dren think of and find to do in the course of three 
or four months. M. 

**Listener’s Lure’ by E. V. Lucas (Macmillan 
Company $1.50) is a story of English life written 
in epistolary form. While the reading of it may be 
considered a very mild diversion yet the number of 


| letter-writers is sufficient and varied enough to 
and we are going to do thus and so, and without | 
(it is to be feared) asking counsel of God they | The letters also are made to bring out in a bright 
Now this was the wrong | 
principle (he continued): it was the principle of | 


show many and interesting phases of English life. 


and dextrous way some fads and follies both Eng- 
lish and American. 


The International Journal of Ethics (English pub- 


by Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University. The 


It is the work of a man of 


| many true and beautiful passages, whose conclus- 


ions are vitiated by the fact that he conceives of 
We are glad 
temper, Professor Barton shows that this posi- 
British Friend. 

The appearance some three years or four years 
ago, in the great new ‘‘Encyclopedia Biblica,’’ 


This i . f : ; | of the articles ‘‘Jeremiah,’’ ‘‘Son of God,’’ and 
sis stic serv: . eet oa . ie : eh alee 
Is 1s not a question of conservation or of innova- | «gon of Man, signed with the initials of Nathan- 


iel Schmidt, professor in Cornell University, was 
an event of prime significance to American Biblical 
It was at once evident that a Biblical 
scholar of great ability, with unusual linguistic re- 
sources and wide learning as well as vigorous orig- 
inality, had appeared on this side of the water. In 
wealth of knowledge, brilliancy of critical acumen, 


and radical thoroughness of conception and execu- 


tion, these articles stand out as among the most 
notable in that finest of Bible dictionaries. Their 
appeal is, however, to the specialist rather than to 
But the reputation won by 
Professor Schmidt among his compeers will now 
be widely extended among students of Christian 
origins by his recent book, in some degree a re- 
working of his ‘‘Son of God’’ and ‘‘Son of Man’’ 
articles, entitled ‘‘The Prophet of Nazareth.’’* 

R. W. Boynton, in Unity. 

*The Prophet of Nazareth, by 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in Cornell 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
422, $2.50 net. 


Nathaniel Schmidt, Pro- 





THE MAN BEHIND THE HOE. 
Let no one sing of slanted brow 

On him who tills the soil; 

The farmer loves the fruitful earth, 

And loves his daily toil. 

‘Tis true his back may curve a wee, 

By bending over so; 

But all his heart is straight and true 

The man behind the hoe. 


Let no one sing of narrowed soul, 
Of him who turns the sod; 

‘Tis his to breathe the virgin air, 
And feel the kiss of God. 

‘Tis his to see the mysteries 

Of nature come and go, 

The budding plant, the perfect seed, 
The man behind the hoe. 


‘Tis his to feel the spring’s first thrill, 
With hint of bluebird’s wing; 

‘Tis his to smell the clover sweet, 

And hear the thrushes sing; 

‘Tis his to see the meadows wave, 
Like rippling waters slow; 

All sweetest sights and sounds are his, 
The man behind the hoe. 


‘Tis his to watch the springing corn 
And feel the freshening rain, 

‘Tis his to smell the blossoming grape 
And see the ripening grain. 

‘Tis his to pluck the golden yield 
From fruit trees bending low; 

Why, heaven itself lies all about 

The man behind the hoe. 


Oh, blest the man whose lot is cast 
Thus close to nature’s heart; 

What need has he of millions stored, 
Who of the whole is part. 

What need has he of bank or bond, 
Who works to make things grow; 
The only freedom on the globe 

Is his behind the hoe. 


-~Townsend Allen. 








BIRTHS. 


HARVEY.—On Eleventh month, 14th, 1906, at Media, 
Pa., to Dr. Ellis Marshall and Phoebe Scarlett Harvey, a 
daughter, who is named Phoebe Scarlett Harvey. 


BRANSON—At ‘‘Greenwood Farm,’’ near Hopewell, 
Va., on the 18th of Eleventh month, 1906, to Wm. E. and 
Florence Dell Branson, a daughter, who is named Mary 
Branson. ; 


MARRIAGES. 

PAXSON—J ACKSON.—In Race Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, on 12th month 26th, 1906, under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Frederic 
Logan Paxson,of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Helen Hale Jack- 
son, daughter of Joseph T. Jackson,of Philadelphia. 


COALE 


FRAZIER—Oscear F. Coale, of Hartford Co., 
Md., and 


Lottie Virginia Frazier, of Baltimore, by the 


Reformed Episcopal Ceremony, at the home of the Minis- 
ter in Baltimore, at 2 o’clock 
1906. 


P. M. Twelfth month 26th, 
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| what a conscientious Friend should be. 





love. 


| at his home in Hoboken, N. J., 
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WALTON—PHILIPS.—At the home of Elizabeth P 
Walton, in Valley Township, Chester County, Pa., on th: 
29th of 12th month, 1906, by Friends’ Ceremony, Isaac P 
Walton, of Coatesville, to Blanch L. Philips, of Frack 
ville, Pa. . 


WILSON—SMITH—In Friends’ Meetinghouse, New- 
town, Pa., on Third-day, First month Ist, 1907, under care 
of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, Lloyd Ridge Wilson, sor 
of R. Comly and Ellen C. Wilson, and Mary Alice Smith, 
daughter of William and Sarah B. Smith. 


DEATHS. 


CARTER—At Mickleton, New Jersey, Twelfth month 
13th, 1906, Rachel, widow of Job Carter, in her eighty- 
first year. 

Deceased was the daughter of Joseph and Mercy (Kirby) 
Owen. During her long life she was an example, in her 
family, in the Meeting, of which she was for many years 
an Elder, and in the community in which she lived, of 
A devoted mother 
and a faithful wife, she was useful in every relation of 
life. The funeral in the Meeting-house at East Greenwich 
on Twelfth month 17th, was largely attended, and several! 
testimonies were borne to her faithfulness to duty, and her 
blameless life. Of the large family of Joseph Owen, 
only one sister of deceased, Lydia, survives. 

A fall, from the-lowest step of the stairs which she was 
descending on the morning of Twelfth month 3d, was the 
cause of her death. E. R. 


McVAUGH—tTwelfth month, 22nd, 1906, at the home of 


| her brother, C. Franklin McVaugh, Hockessin, Del., Esther 


M., daughter of Lukens and Emeline McVaugh. 

Closely affiliated with the Society of Friends, her creed 
was love to God and all his creatures. Her busy hands 
were ever ready to work out the kindly behests of a loving 
heart, and sunshine radiated from a countenance habitually 
cheerful through long years of failing health. To her 
large circle of devoted nieces and nephews the name of 
‘*Aunt Esther’’ was associated only with helpfulness and 
The seal of this beautiful life was set by one in 
close touch with it for twenty years: ‘‘I have never known 


| her to speak a word that would give a painful thought,’’ 


while another confirmed it in the sentence, ‘‘nor I in her 
whole life with us.’’ 


She was born at Milltown, now Cheltenham, Second 
month 27th, 1833. 
HULL.—On 12th month, 25th after a lingering illness, 


Richard Randolph Hull, 
son of the late John Young Hull and Sarah Frances Marie 
Hull, in the 63rd year of his age. 


BURTON-—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Sixth-day, Twelfth 
month 28th, 1906, Anna H. Burton, widow of Elwood Bur- 
ton, formerly of Tullytown, Bucks County, Pa. 
ment at Bristol. 


Inter- 


McVAUGH.—At Milmay, N. J., 12th month, 29th, 1906, 
Annie McVaugh, wife of Levi McVaugh, and daughter of 
the late Aaron and Isabella Webster, in her 50th year. 
Interment at Horsham, Pa. 


GRAHAM—Suddenly, at his home in Taylorsville, Pa., 
on First-day, Twelfth month 30th, 1906, Augustus Greham, 
in his 64th year. 


JENKS—At the residence of her nephew, Henry Twin- 
ing, in Byberry, Philadelphia, on First month 2d, 1907, 
Mary Jenks, aged 92 years. 
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JENNINGS—Clementine A. Jennings, widow of Thomas 
Talbot Jennings of Norfolk, Va., and daughter of the late 
Michael and Ann Jackson Lamb of Baltimore in the 98rd 
year of her age. 

She was a member of Park Ave. Monthly Meeting of 
Baltimore and for many years, until her health failed, an 
earnest worker in the First-day School. 

The young friends with whom she was associated bear 
testimony to her valuable counsel, stimulating them in 
their endeavor to reach the high ideals she so fully exem- 
plified. The memory of her beautiful, spiritual life is a 
rich legacy. 


MILLER.—On the lst day of lst month, 1907, at her | 


home, 41 Van Buren St., Brooklyn, Mary Emily Miller, 
in the 77th year of her age. She was born Third month, 
27th, 1830, at Amawalk West Chester County, N. Y. She 
was the daughter and youngest child of Abraham and 
Elizabeth Griffen Miller, and a descendant of James Miller, 
who in 1679 settled at Rye Neck, N. Y. Her grandmother, 
Phoebe Hawdhurst Miller was a companion of Elias Hicks 
and thus the family remained in the Hicksite Meeting. 


She removed to New York City about sixty years ago and | 
finally became very popular as a dressmaker among the | 


Friends of New York and vicinity. She has one brother 
yet living, Dr. Charles Miller, a former dentist of NewYork, 
now a resident of Falmouth, Mass. 


a weakness of the heart carried her to eternal rest. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I can adopt the language of our Friend David Newport 
in his communication of 22nd inst., that ‘‘John Jackson was 


one of the most heavenly minded men that it has ever been | 


my good fortune to know personally.’’ To all seekers 


after the Truth, I am free to say that I know of nothing | 
written, that gives a more concise, clear and intelligent | 


exposition of pure Christianity, than John Jackson’s 


‘*Dissertation on the Christian Ministry,’’ sold formerly at | 
It reads as though written by a prophet who | 


fifty cents. 
saw our day. 


JEREMIAH J. STARR. 
Monkton, Md. 


the First-day school work of Westfield Meeting, is arrang- 
ing to spend a year in study in Italy, England and Ger- 
many. 
**Ultonia’’ from New York for Naples. 


of Fourth month in time for the opening of the Summer 
Term, at Woodbrooke, where he expects to spend two terms. 
During a brief vacation between the terms he expects to 
make a little excursion to Germany. 


With the approval of the Elders of the Monthly Meet- | 
ing of Friends held at Green Street and of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting (Race Street) there will be an appointed 
Meeting for Religious worship in the Meeting House, 17th 
Street and Girard Ave.,lst month, 20th, 1907, at 7.30 p.m. 


Eleanor D. Wood of Bryn Mawr, will speak ‘at the Mar- 
ket Street Meeting-house (between 7th and 8th), Camden, 
N. J., on First-day the 13th at 3 p.m. The subject will 
be ‘‘The Use of the Bible in the Home.’’ 





For the past 34 years | 
she has resided at her late home in Brooklyn, and attended 
the Schermerhorn Street Meeting, so long as she was able to | 
do so; but for several years she has been unable to leave | 


; | LONDON 
the house and was a patient sufferer for many years; finally | 


| nine persons present. 
| dent read the 17th Chapter of St. John. 








MID-WINTER CONFERENCE. 

All Friends interested in education are members of the 
Association of Friends’ Schools, which includes all teachers 
in Friends’ Schools, all members of school committees and 
of Yearly Meeting Committees. 

The mid-winter conference will be held in Race Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 19th, at 
10 a.m. Friends from Baltimore, Washington, New York 
City, Chappaqua, Locust Valley, Philadelphia and vicinity 
expect to be present. The program is as follows: 


THE TRAINING OF FRIENDS AS TEACHERS. 


1. Report of Pedagogical Work being done at Swarth- 
more College this Year. 


President Joseph Swain. 


2. What do we want the Pedagogical Work at Swarth- 


more to do for the Student, the College, the Society? 


R. Barclay Spicer. 


3. A plan by which this Work may be Accomplished. 
Edward B. Rawson. 


4. Discussion. Opened by 


Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Dr. Bird T. Baldwin. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
GROVE, PA. 


The Friends’ Association met at the home of Edward 
and Sara Pennock, Twelfth month, 30th, 1906, with twenty- 
After a time of silence the presi- 
The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and current events given. The 
reasons for a paid ministry were given by Mary Baldwin 
and reasons against by Thos. Passmore, Probably the most 
apparent reason for a paid ministry is the evident gain in 
interest and attendance when there is to be speaking regu- 
larly. expected. We should more reasonably expect help- 
ful messages from ministers unharassed by temporal con- 
cerns, and we are also told that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. 

Unquestionably the strongest objection to a paid minis- 


| try is that the pay may attract those unworthy to be 


shepherds, and a sermon must be given whether the inspi- 


| ration is given or not. 
J. Byron Deacon, of Riverton, N. J., who is active in | 


The papers were then open to discussion. 
After a few moments silence the meeting adjourned to 


| meet at the home of T. Chalkley Bartram, First month 27th, 
He will sail on the 7th of Third month, on the | 
He will spend | 


about a month in Italy going to England toward the end | WEST CHESTER, 


1907. 


PA. 


The Friends’ Association held its regular 
Fourth-day evening, 12th month 5th, 1906. 

Robert Pyle, of West Grove, was introduced by the pres- 
ident and gave an address on Woodbrooke Settlement, 
England. 

He spoke of the value of the inspiration received and he 
expressed a desire of wanting to influence others to go. 
First-day is a very busy day with every one at Woodbrooke. 
More than half volunteer to substitute in the adult schools. 

Questions were asked and very willingly answered. The 
president thanked our friend for his kindness in coming to 
our Association. 

Mary and Anna Darlington gave an account of the 
First-day School Conference held at Buck Hill Falls. 
After a few minutes of silence the meeting adjourned. 

SUSAN SMEDLEY, 


meeting 


Secretary. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The next issue of the College Bulletin will consist of 


the usual annual ‘‘Catalogue Number.’’ The copies will 
be ready for general distribution in a few days. 


We were favored with the presence of Alice Robinson of 


Baltimore, at meeting on last First-day, who delivered a 
very helpful sermon. 


Miss Isabella Brouk, Profesor of the French Department, 
was in attendance at the recent meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, held at Yale University, and has 


since given some account of the proceedings, before one or | 


two of her classes. 


The regular meetings of the three literary societies were 
held on Sixth-day evening of last of the Boy’s 
Athletic Association, on last Second-day evening, and of 
the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society on Third-day evening. 


week : 


The postponed debate between Swarthmore and Dickin- 
son was held at Carlisle on Fifth-day evening, First month, 
tenth. 


The Young Friends’ Asssciation was held as scheduled 
on last First-day evening and was well attended. Dr. 
Holmes delivered the fifth lecture of the course, on the 
subject, ‘‘Mysticism.’’ A spirited discussion of the sub- 
ject and of the element of Mysticism in the Society in days 
past followed. The synopsis of this Fifth lecture, which 
appears in the syllabus, is appended: 


MYSTICISM. 


1. Definition—Relation to Rationalism, 


Materialism. 


Sensationalism, 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


New York City. 

[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


Place 


3rook lyn. 
Schermerhorn 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia. 
Fifteenth and 
a.m.; First-day 


10.30 


11.45 


Race Streets, 

School, at Chicago 

Athenzeum 
Street, 
10.45 a.m.; 
11.30 a.m. 


a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- ear 
enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 


10 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
First-day 


Fourth and Green Streets, 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, Germantown 
Cambria Street, p.m. ; 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a. m.; 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 


Ist mo. 
Purity Alliance 
and 


First 


Avenue 
3.30 
Subject: 


. SCHOOLS. 
First-day 


. , ” ae 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


ll a.m. First-day School, at 9.45 
a.m. 


Camden, N.J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 


p.m.) p.m. 
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James, 


East Fifteenth Street 
(between Second 


Avenue), at 11 a.m. 


Street 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 


Washington City. 
1811 I Street, Northwest, at 1l a. m. 


Building 
Wabash 
First-day 


12th (7th-day). 
Annual 
Meeting-house, 15th Street and Ruth- 
erford Place, New York City, 8 p. m. 
MORAL 


Ist mo. 12th (7th-day). 
Young Friends’ Association. 
Ist mo. 12th (7th-day). 
Conference at Moorestown, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m., 2 p.m., and 7.30 p.m. 


Ist mo. 12th (7th-day). 
Monthly Meeting at 
Rutherford Piace, New York, at 
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History. 
a. Among the Ancients. 
b. In the Early Christian Church. 
c. In the Middle Ages. 
d. In the Reformation. 
e. Among the Friends. 
f. Modern Mysticism. 
g. Oriental Mysticism. 
Criticism and Discussion. 
REFERENCES. 
I. 
Baldwin, ‘‘Dictionary of Psychology and Philosophy.’ 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
International Encyclopedia. 


, 


Il. 
Histories of Philosophy. 


‘ 


Mosheim, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History.’’ 

Geiseler, ‘‘Church History.’’ 

Schaff, ‘‘History of Christianity.’’ 

Harnack, ‘‘ History of Dogma.’’ 

Fisher, ‘‘History of the Reformation. ’’ 

Hagenbach, ‘‘History of the Church in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. ’’ 

‘*Varieties of Religious Experience. ’’ 

212. George Fox’s ‘‘Journal.’’ 


III. 
Royce, ‘‘The World and the Individual.’’ 


Living age 


sé 


James, ‘‘ Varieties of Religious Experience.’’ 


Coe, ‘‘Religion of a Mature Mind.’’ 
Atlantic Monthly 85-431. 
Hibbert Journal 3-271. 


Munsterberg, ‘‘ Psychology and Life.’’ 


ist mo. 12th (7th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association at 
the home of Susan H. Troth. 


and Rutherfurd | 
and Third 


lst mo. 13th (l1st-day).—-Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Elizabeth and Grace Capron, 
42 Fisher Ave., at 1l a. m. 


(between Smith 


lst mo. 13th (lst-day).—Race St. 
After-meeting Conference, at 11.45 
a.m. ‘‘Summary of Amos’’ and ‘‘In- 
troduction to 
Wood. 


Hosea’’ by Eleanor 


(26 Van Buren 
Avenue), at 
School, at Ist mo. 13th (ist-day). 
Meeting Friends’ Association 


meeting-house at 3. p. m. 

13th (lst-day).—Reading 
attended by Philadelphia 
Meeting’s Visiting Com- 


Plymouth 
at the 


lst mo. 
meeting 
Quarterly 
mittee at 11 a.m. 


American 
Meeting, 


Ist mo. 13th (l1st-day)._-New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion at Schermerhorn Street meeting- 
house, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. ‘‘Great 
World Movements and Their Enduring 
Influence—The Renaissance,’’ by Har- 
riet C. McDowell. 


13th (ist day).—Camden, 
Meeting House, Market St., 
between 7th and &th Sts., at 3 p. m. 
Address by Eleanor Wood on ‘‘The 
Use of the Bible in the Home.’”’ 


EDUCATION IN 


Mickleton, 


Week-end 


lst mo. 
New York |.N. J., 
15th Street and 


2.30 





